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Sharmaji 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF ANJANA APPACHANA 


Born in Kodagu, India in 1972, Anjana Appachana was 
educated at Delhi University, Jawaharlal Nehru University, and 
Pennsylvania State University. Appachana moved to the United 
States in 1984 to attend Pennsylvania State University. She has 
not returned to live in India, speaking in interviews of the 
comparative difficulties a writer faces working there. After 
moving to the United States, Appachana received both an O. 
Henry Prize and a writing fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Appachana has written three books, 
Incantations and Other Stories, Listening Now, and Fear and 
Lovely. She currently lives in Arizona. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


“Sharmaji,’ like many of Anjana Appachana’s stories, is set in 
India during the latter part of the 20th century. The only 
explicit historical clue given in the story is Gupta’s comment 
that Miss Das must think “it is still Indiraji’s raj; a reference to 
the politician Indira Gandhi, who was the first female prime 
minister of India, serving from 1966 to 1977 and again from 
1980 to 1984. While it is unclear exactly what year this would 
date the story to, this definitively places it in the aftermath of a 
period of great transition in Indian society. Under Indira 
Gandhi's leadership, India went through multiple border and 
internal conflicts, a revolution in agriculture, and a 
transformation of women’s role in society. Indian writers in 
India and throughout the diaspora reckoned with this change in 
various ways, acknowledging both the need for socia 
revolution and the more destructive and authoritarian aspects 
of modernization, such as Indira Gandhi’s violent suppression 
of secessionist movements. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Anjana Appachana’s generation of Indian writers included a 
number of authors writing in English who found great success 
abroad, sometimes more so than in India itself. These writers 
include Arundhati Roy, whose 1997 novel The God of Small 
Things won the prestigious Booker Prize, and the slightly older 
Indian-British novelist Salman Rushdie, author of Midnight's 
Children and The Satanic Verses. In fact, Rushdie edited a 1997 
collection of Indian writing in English, together with Elizabeth 
West, which included Appachana’s “Sharmaji.’ Given its focus 
on the contemporary workplace, it’s also worth considering 
“Sharmaji” alongside short stories by the American author 
George Saunders, who often writes humorously about jaded 
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© INTRODUCTION and dejected employees. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Sharmaji 

e When Written: 1980s 

e Where Written: United States 
e When Published: 1991 

e Literary Period: Postcolonialism 
e Genre: Short Story, Social Satire 
e Setting: An office in Delhi, India 


e Climax: Sharma is issued a charge-sheet for being late to 
work and must defend himself against Borwankar and Miss 
Das. 

e Antagonist: Borwankar 


e Point of View: Third Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Writerly Success. Anjana Appachana won a National 
Endowment for the Arts grant in 1995, one of the most 
prestigious awards a writer in the United States can receive. 


Returning to Print. Anjana Appachana’s 2023 novel, Fear and 
Lovely, is her first in over in 20 years. Her last published work 
was 1998's Listening Now. 


ml PLOT SUMMARY 


“Sharmaji” is set in and around an office in urban India where 
the protagonist, Sharma, works. Sharma arrives 45 minutes late 
for work; it is the 14th time he has been late this month. An 
argument breaks out when he is reprimanded, as Sharma is 
quick to be offended by criticism, especially from those 
younger than him. Afterwards, Sharma and his friend Gupta 
shirk their duties to drink tea and smoke cigarettes in the 
canteen. Gupta is searching for a wife, whereas Sharma is 
about to have a fourth daughter. Future dowry payments pose 
a significant financial burden to Sharma’s family. Sharma and 
Gupta complain about the company and discuss rumors about 
their highly modern, nontraditional manager, Miss Das. While 
Sharma does his utmost to avoid his work, Gupta is afraid of the 
consequences he will face and eventually returns to his desk. 


Sharma is told that his supervisor, Borwankar, wants to see him 
immediately, but Sharma refuses to go until after his lunch. He 
and Gupta eat a heavy meal, smoke, and chew paan. When they 
return to the office, the power has gone out. Borwankar finds 
Sharma and takes him to his office, where he starts to question 
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him about where he has been all day. Sharma finds increasingly 
elaborate ways to either lie or avoid answering directly and 
begins to accuse Borwankar and the company of treating him 
poorly. Miss Das joins them, and Sharma is given an official 
charge-sheet, which he refuses to sign, storming out to speak 
with the general secretary of the workers’ union, Adesh Singh. 


After an explosive argument with his own supervisor, who does 
not want to let him leave his work to help Sharma, Adesh joins 
Sharma, Borwankar, and Miss Das, and he successfully 
negotiates an agreement: Sharma will accept the charges and 
be let off with a warning on the condition that he provides a 
written apology. Miss Das then asks to speak with Sharma in 
her office. Drinking glass after glass of her cold water, Sharma 
tells Miss Das about his depression and his mistreatment, 
revealing that he once won an award for excellent work but has 
been passed over for promotions because he refuses to 
participate in petty office politics and maska. Finally having a 
genuine listener, Sharma agrees to commit to coming to work 
on time, and he reveals he used to write poetry, which he will 
show Miss Das the next day. Feeling reinvigorated, Sharma 
finally sits down at his desk half an hour before the end of the 
workday and begins to write a new poem. 


2: CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Sharma - Sharma, the protagonist of “Sharmaji,” is an office 
worker, husband, and father of three—soon to be 
four—daughters. Sharma is aslacker with a poor track record in 
the office (and especially in his particular department, the 
purchase department). The day the story takes place is the 
14th time he has come in late that month. While his supervisor, 
Borwankar, and other works like Mahesh see Sharma’s 
behavior as pure laziness, it’s later revealed that Sharma has 
given 25 years of his life to the company and even received an 
award for excellent work at the beginning of his career. In spite 
of this, Sharma has been continuously passed over for 
promotions, which he attributes to his disdain for maska and 
his refusal to abet corruption. Sharma is deeply insecure about 
the lack of respect for his age and seniority, and he’s quick to 
get angry with younger colleagues and supervisors. At the 
same time, he is open and accepting of Miss Das’s modern 
lifestyle, and he loves his family unconditionally, despite their 
lack of ason and the financial burden that his daughters’ 
dowries will pose. Sharma also used to write poetry, indicating a 
creativity that his resentment-filled years at the company have 
suffocated. At the end of the story, however, when he finally has 
someone who will listen to him, in the form of Miss Das, he 
begins to write poems again. 


Gupta - Gupta is a clerk in the accounts department and one of 
Sharma’s few friends in the office. Gupta is also a shirker, 
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frequently leaving his desk to drink tea or smoke cigarettes 
with Sharma, but he is much less willing to challenge the 
authorities, returning to work when fear compels him. Gupta is 
searching for a wife, but his family’s difficult financial situation 
limits his options. Despite being younger than Sharma, Gupta 
displays amore traditional social outlook on certain issues, 
particularly that of gender, as is revealed by his conversation 
with Sharma about dowries and by the shock Gupta expresses 
at the rumors that Miss Das smokes. 


Miss Das - A personnel officer in the company, Miss Das is a 
relatively young woman occupying a position of power and 
iving a thoroughly modern, nontraditional lifestyle. Not only 
does Miss Das work, but she chose not to take her husband's 
ast name and did not publicly celebrate her wedding. She may 
even smoke, provoking gossip throughout the office. Miss Das 
is amethodical, results-oriented leader in the workplace, 
castigating Sharma for his absenteeism and urging him to 
recommit his energies to work. At the same time, Miss Das is 
the only manager willing to listen to Sharma, taking a more 
sympathetic position than Borwankar, his direct supervisor. 
Miss Das has noticed that Sharma is not merely lazy, but 
suffering from a deep depression, and she asks him to tell her 
how he feels and why. Her sympathy does not prevent her from 
pressing Sharma to be a better worker, however, as she refuses 
to read his poems when he offers to bring them the following 
morning, insisting that he should show her during the lunch 
break instead of working hours. Additionally, Miss Das’s 
presence has significantly changed company culture without 
her knowing it, at least according to Sharma; he claims that 
before she arrived there was a persistent culture of abuse of 
women by managers, but having a powerful woman in the 
personnel department has deterred the offenders. 


Borwankar - Borwankar is Sharma’s manager and direct 
supervisor. The reader learns little about Borwankar’s 
personality, which is largely established in contrast with 
Sharma and Miss Das. Borwankar is unsympathetic to and 
impatient with Sharma, seemingly having little regard for his 25 
years of service in the company. He issues Sharma a charge- 
sheet for his consistent tardiness and is dismissive of Sharma’s 
attempts to defend himself. It takes the mutual mediation of 
Adesh Singh and Miss Das for Borwankar to agree to give 
Sharma a warning in exchange for a written apology. 


Adesh Singh - Adesh Singh is the general secretary of the 
workers’ union and a worker on the production floor. A 
powerful figure in the office because of his position, Adesh 
frequently clashes with the managers, who are unable to 
discipline him like other workers despite technically being his 
supervisors. This is made clear when Sharma seeks out Adesh’s 
help regarding his charge-sheet; at first, Adesh’s supervisor 
does not want to let him leave, as union activities are forbidden 
during working hours, but Adesh changes tactics and asks to 
get a glass of water. When his request is denied, Adesh 
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demonstrates his gift for rousing speeches, charging his 
supervisor with inhuman cruelty—a display that halts all work 
on the floor as people watch Adesh speak. While Adesh’s 
complaints against management are full of genuine feeling, he 
is also unscrupulous about lying to protect Sharma, claiming he 
saw him at his desk all morning. Though Adesh helps Sharma 
without a second thought, he is frustrated by Sharma’s lack of 
consideration, telling him that he must “mend [his] ways” and 
refusing to show Sharma any deference as his elder. 


Adesh’s Supervisor - Adesh’s supervisor is an unnamed 
manager on the production floor who attempts to prevent 
Adesh from leaving his work to help Sharma. When Adesh asks 
to leave for water instead, the supervisor once again denies his 
request but quickly realizes she has overplayed her hand, as 
Adesh gives a fiery speech and derails the entire floor’s work. 
This brief encounter suggests the tempestuous relationship 
between the supervisor and Adesh, illustrating the broader 
conflict between management and the union. 


Mahesh - Mahesh is a clerk in the personnel department and a 
personal enemy of Sharma’s in the office. When Sharma reacts 
negatively to Mahesh pointing out his lateness and begins to 
shout, Mahesh begs Sharma to stop causing such a scene in the 
personnel department, as other employees join Sharma in 
scolding and mocking Mahesh. In Sharma’s eyes, Mahesh 
frequently attempts to undercut him and exercise power over 
him. Furthermore, Sharma accuses Mahesh of providing Miss 
Das with selective information, only reporting on the tardiness 
of colleagues he dislikes, though this remains unproven. 


Harish - Harish is a peon from the purchase department who is 
sent by Borwankar to call Sharma to his office immediately. 
Harish warns Sharma that Borwankar is already in quite a 
temper and that he should go see him quickly, but Sharma 
angrily dismisses Harish’s suggestions, refusing to take advice 
from someone younger and lower in rank than him. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Rahul - Rahul is a clerk in the purchase department and, 
according to Sharma, a notorious gossip; he is the one who tells 
Gupta and others in the office that he saw Miss Das smoking. 


Mohan - Mohan is a peon in the personnel department. Quick 
to laughter, Mohan joins Sharma and Gupta in mocking 
Mahesh, but he also makes fun of Sharma for his difficulty 
climbing the stairs after lunch, an inappropriate comment in 
Sharma's eyes, considering his status in the office. 


TERMS 


Maska - Maska is a Hindi term meaning to flatter, butter up, or 
impress. Sharma often accuses some of his coworkers of 
practicing maska, implying that they have advanced not 
through genuine achievement but by currying favors with their 
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Peon - In South Asia, a peon is an office boy, assistant, or 
orderly of some kind, one of the lowest ranking positions in the 
workplace. 


Paan - Paan is a chewable compound of areca nuts, slaked lime, 
and betel leaves, popular throughout South and Southeast Asia. 
Paan is addictive, has stimulant and narcotic effects, and can be 
chewed together with tobacco and added flavors like coconut 
or saffron. Betel chewing produces a staining, red-colored spit 
that is considered a point of class- and hygiene-based 
contention in many of the countries where it is popular. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


TRADITION, MODERNITY, AND GENDER 
ROLES 


“Sharmaji” presents the tension between tradition 

and modernity as a powerful force in contemporary 
Indian society. This tension is especially evident in the case of 
gender roles, as modernization rapidly but incompletely 
transforms traditional norms. While men and women work side 
by side in the world of the story, women are still largely treated 
as property, as Sharma and Gupta’s conversation regarding 
dowries displays. The modern woman, in contrast, is 
exemplified by Miss Das, who not only holds a position of 
authority but has also chosen to keep her maiden name and not 
to publicly celebrate her wedding. Rumor has it that she even 
smokes, an activity considered by the other characters to be 
unfeminine. She also brings her modernizing attitude to the 
workplace, refusing to defer to social norms and longtime 
employees, instead making an egalitarian demand for efficiency, 
hard work, and fair rewards. Sharma is a foil to this vision, at 
least in part. His entitlement and resentment are directly 
connected to the length of time he has spent at the 
company—25 years—and a perceived lack of recognition for his 
seniority. This hints at his belief in a more traditional social 
structure defined by deference to elders, as displayed by his 
angry outbursts when he is criticized by younger colleagues like 
Mahesh and Mohan. 


At the same time, Sharma is hardly a classically patriarchal 
figure. His reaction to Miss Das’s modern way of life is 
accepting, if somewhat perplexed, and he has only withering 
criticism to offer regarding the abuse of female employees that 
took place in the company before Miss Das joined. Of course, it 
is possible that Sharma is simply hiding his criticisms of Miss 
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Das, as he has proven his willingness to lie to protect himself. 
However, Sharma's conversation with Gupta shows that he has 
no misgivings about his lack of a son and that he loves his wife 
and daughters unconditionally, despite the financial burden 
that they pose. The ambiguity of where Sharma—and society at 
large—stands on issues of gender equality and other shifting 
expectations illustrates that societal change is never quite 
straightforward in communities undergoing a transition. The 
story hints at how radically change can affect people and 
communities, even as tradition continues to influence them in 
subtle but long-lasting ways. 


LABOR AND CREATIVITY 


“Sharmaji” is structured around Sharma’s efforts to 
avoid his work as much as possible and his 
increasingly elaborate efforts to escape the 
consequences of his negligence. He goes to such great lengths 
to hide this negligence that it might have been easier for him to 
simply do his job. This centers the theme not only of labor, but 
also creativity, as Sharma crafts exceptionally imaginative 
excuses to avoid the dull and repetitive but not especially 
strenuous work of his desk job. Indeed, Sharma is acutely 
aware of his job’s inability to express his creative side; as he 
tells Miss Das, it has been years since he has written poetry, 
implying that his time at the company has blocked his creative 
outlets. In explaining himself this way, Sharma seems to suggest 
that the lack of meaning—of creative joy—in his work (where he 
feels unappreciated) is what has turned him away from it. 


te 


Sharma is hardly the only worker to express these opinions, 
though he certainly takes them to their furthest extremes. 
Gupta also clearly takes no pleasure in his work. He is only 
compelled to stop smoking and drinking tea with Sharma out of 
fear of his supervisor. Other workers, like Mahesh and Rahul, 
respond to their conditions by spreading rumors and holding 
what little authority they have over Sharma and others. When 
Sharma does finally sit down at his desk, he does not begin to 
work but instead writes a new poem, as the care and respect 
shown to him by Miss Das has reignited his creativity. Likewise, 
Adesh’s impassioned speech to his supervisor when she 
attempts to stop him from getting water—and speaking to 
Sharma about his situation—has a poetic power to it, as he 
emphasizes that the workers’ “hearts are more vulnerable than 
[the managers’ hearts].” In exploring the relationship between 
labor and creativity, Appachana shows how the lack of creative 
outlets in a person’s work life can close them off to the world. In 
turn, the story offers an explanation for Sharma and the other 
workers’ negligence that goes beyond the idea that they're 
simply lazy, though the story doesn’t necessarily condone their 
behavior, either. 
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LOYALTY AND DISILLUSION 


The characters in “Sharmaji” are heavily influenced 
ToN by either loyalty to or disillusionment with their 

company. Providing another prism through which 
readers can understand Sharma’s resentment, the story shows 
that a sense of unrewarded loyalty can lead to deep 
disillusionment. At the same time, though, expecting rewards 
for such loyalty can also be selfish and unreasonable. Having 
worked at the company for 25 years, Sharma feels that he has 
been unfairly maligned and passed over for promotions, which 
have been given to less deserving, even unworthy candidates. 
As he tells it to Miss Das, his unrequited loyalty to the company 
is the primary source of his poor performance and his 
avoidance of his duties. Whether this is true or not remains 
unclear, but the fact that Sharma received a reward for 
excellence in his work 25 years ago suggests that he was not 
always the lazy employee readers come to know, and this lends 
credibility to his story. Sharma adds that his jaded attitude is 
not only the result of his treatment by the company but also a 
consequence of the dishonest and inappropriate behavior he 
has seen others get away with or even be rewarded 
for—behavior he sees as far worse than his own shirking of 
labor. According to Sharma, Mahesh and others withhold 
information from Miss Das to protect their friends and punish 
their enemies. What’s more, other managers have advanced 
their careers through personal favors, and, until Miss Das’s 
arrival, there was a widespread culture of sexual abuse in the 
company. The fact that these iniquities are left unaddressed 
while Sharma is punished gives credence to his feeling that he 
has been unfairly persecuted—perhaps he really would work 
harder if he felt he would be rewarded for it. Sharma's sense of 
unrewarded loyalty can also be interpreted as a result of 
societal change. As modernization privileges efficiency and 
results, loyalty and consistency become less and less valued. 
And the story implies that the less valued people feel, the less 
likely they are to devote themselves to their jobs. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


CIGARETTES 


The symbolic significance of cigarettes in 

“Sharmaji” is complex, curious, and at times 
contradictory. While cigarettes are undoubtedly a symbol of 
modernity, they often fail to conform with other such symbols 
and are sometimes in direct opposition to them. This is most 
obvious in the case of Sharma and Gupta’s frequent, lengthy 
smoke breaks. In these instances, the cigarette offers an escape 
from work and a rejection of the streamlined efficiency of the 
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office and its division of labor, despite that fact that the 
cigarettes’ very existence is emblematic of a modern factory 
system of production and distribution. Indeed, cigarettes 
surprisingly function here just like Sharma’s beloved paan, a 
much older and definitively traditional addictive habit, 
suggesting the capacity of people and societies to incorporate 
modern practices and technology into traditional habits and 
rituals. 


Cigarettes also exemplify the gender divide, as Rahul spreads 
rumors around the office about the fact that Miss Das smokes. 
While this is never explicitly confirmed or denied, the reactions 
to this rumor further suggest that cigarettes are charged with 
meaning—they not only stand for a certain kind of modernity 
but also for a mode of behavior previously reserved for men, 
making it a radical act for a woman like Miss Das to smoke, at 
least from the point of view of her male employees. Of course, 
the symbol of the cigarette is just as ambiguous in this regard, 
helping to express a general feeling of flux and instability 
resulting from rapidly changing traditions and gender norms. 


< 


COLD WATER 


= 

ee} The cold glasses of water—which are only available 

in managers’ offices and the workers’ 

canteen—symbolize the company’s tendency to strictly control 
resources as a way of maintaining power. Working in the heat 
of summer and through recurring power cuts, the entire staff 
of the company is thirsty, hot, and drenched in sweat. That the 
managers have their own water, unlike the workers, therefore 
immediately establishes one of the most obvious power 
imbalances in the workplace. This division comes to a head 
when Sharma goes to Adesh for help. Told by his supervisor 
that he cannot step away from his work for union activities, 
Adesh asks to go to the canteen for some water and is told that 
he is “not thirsty.’ Adesh is incensed, giving an angry, passionate 
speech and disrupting his entire unit’s work until he is 
permitted to leave. In this particularly explicit instance, cold 
water clearly comes to represent agency and power, which the 
company holds over the workers, giving the latter access only 
sparingly and begrudginegly. 


When Sharma speaks to Miss Das in her office, however, water 
comes to symbolize the value of transcending power dynamics 
that otherwise alienate managers and employees from each 
other. For the first time in a long while, someone in 
management is willing to listen to Sharma, and he drinks glass 
after glass of the cold water Miss Das offers him as he tells her 
about both his own malaise and his history of perceived 
mistreatment at the company. In this case, the cold water 
symbolizes a genuine understanding between the two of them, 
or at least the beginning of an honest, open conversation, even 
if it is aconversation heavily weighted toward Sharma’s lengthy 
monologues. 
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ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Cambridge University Press edition of Stories of Ourselves: 
Volume 2 published in 2018. 


Sharmaji Quotes 


@@ Sharma was late for work. When he signed his name in the 
attendance register, the clerk in the personnel department 
shook his head disapprovingly. 

‘Very bad, very bad, Sharmaji; he said, clicking his tongue. ‘This 
is the fourteenth time you are late this month: 

Sharma’s brow darkened. ‘You keep quiet, Mahesh; he replied. 


‘Who are you to tell me I’m late? You are a clerk, | am a clerk. 
You don't have the authority to tell me anything. Understood?’ 


Mahesh retreated behind his desk. He said, ‘What | am telling 
you, | am telling you for your own good. Why you must take it in 
the wrong spirit | do not understand? 


‘You don't tell me what is good for me; Sharma said. He raised 
his voice. ‘| am twenty-five years older than you: 


Related Characters: Sharma, Mahesh (speaker) 


Related Themes: ®© 
Page Number: 367 


Explanation and Analysis 


Located at the very beginning of the story, this exchange 
introduces both the protagonist, Sharma, and the central 
themes and conflicts. Sharma's lateness immediately 
establishes his contentious, even hostile, relationship to his 
workplace, and Mahesh’s comment on it makes clear that 
this particular day is no exception. Sharma’s reaction to 
Mahesh’s criticism likewise illustrates his character; he is 
quick to anger and has a sharp tongue, turning furiously on 
those who criticize him and jumping to attack. Although it’s 
not entirely clear yet why Sharma is so touchy, it seems 
closely connected to a sense of insecurity about his age and 
position, both in the office and in society more broadly. This 
foreshadows the key role the tension between tradition and 
modernity will play as the story develops. Sharma's deep 
sense of both disillusionment and resentment toward the 
company—while not made explicit—are also hinted at by his 
lack of shame or apologies for his behavior. Rather than 
feeling he owes the company hard work, Sharma believes 
the company owes him. 
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@@ [nthe corridor he bumped into Gupta smoking a cigarette. 
‘What Gupta; he said, ‘you left me alone to face her: 


‘What to do?’ said Gupta. ‘She has already told me off twice. She 
thinks it is still Indiraji’s raj. Cigarette?’ 

‘Might as well? said Sharma, and took one. ‘So, how are things 
with you?’ 

Gupta lit his cigarette. ‘All right, so so’ He gave a bashful smile. 
‘My parents are searching for a girl for me. | have to get 
married before December. The astrologer has said that the two 
years after December will be very inauspicious for marriage: 


Are you looking for a working girl, or what?’ 


‘Yes. We think that might be preferable. How can we manage on 
my salary? But they bring less dowry. And my sister has to be 
married off next month. It is very difficult’ 


Related Characters: Sharma, Gupta (speaker), Miss Das 


Related Themes: @ 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 368 


Explanation and Analysis 


Sharma and Gupta’s discussion in this passage makes clear 
the central place that gender roles and the conflict between 
tradition and modernity hold in their lives—and in the story 
more broadly. Debriefing their confrontation with Miss Das 
moments before, Gupta references “Indiraji’s Raj; or the 
period when Indira Gandhi was prime minister of India. The 
first (and only) female leader of the country, Indira Gandhi 
presided over a massive modernization of everyday life, 
including significant changes to women’s role in society. 


Gupta’s allusion to this hints at his unfamiliarity with having 
women in power; it also underscores the transformations 
experienced by Indians in general during that time. This is 
further affirmed by Sharma and Gupta’s discussion of 
marriage; the combination of astrologers, dowries, and 
working wives demonstrates the often contradictory ways 
tradition and modernity coexist and intermingle in a society 
in transformation, as the characters express a mixture of 
sentiments about the changes they experience. This is most 
concretely symbolized by the characters’ various attitudes 
about cigarettes, which will come to embody ideas about 
change and tradition. 
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@@ Oh, sit down, said Sharma. ‘Even my boss is after my life. 

They are all like that, these managers. They think that only 
they work. Just because they stay here after office hours they 
expect people to believe that they work. Ha! All that is to 
impress the general manager. How else can they get their 
promotions? All maska’ 


Gupta sat down. 
‘Jagdish; called Sharma. ‘More chai: 


The third round of tea arrived. 


The electricity went off. 


‘Bas, said Sharma. ‘Now who can work? These power cuts will 
kill us all? He sat back in his chair. 


‘My boss says that it is no excuse; said Gupta gloomily. ‘He says 
that if a power cut lasts three hours it doesn’t mean that we 
don’t work for three hours. He says that we are here to work’ 


‘He can keep saying that; said Sharma contemptuously. ‘Does 
he think we're animals? They all think that we have no feelings. 
Work all day, work when the electricity goes off, work without 
increments, work without promotions, work, work, work. That 
is all they care about. No concern for us as human beings. 


Related Characters: Sharma, Gupta (speaker) 


Related Themes: @) 


Page Number: 370-371 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this dialogue, Sharma begins to shed light on why he 
resents the company, if only in general terms. His 
complaints of rampant corruption in the form of maska 
suggest that his refusal to work is not based entirely on 
personal laziness and that he and Gupta might not be such 
an exception to the rule in the office. Indeed, given that 
Sharma has worked at the company for 25 years, there 
would seem to be some credibility to his complaints against 
the managers whom he has watched receive promotions 
that, according to him, they did not earn. The way Sharma 
and Gupta discuss their grievances also suggests amore 
systemic problem affecting the entire workplace, 
foreshadowing the confrontation between Adesh and the 
managers. The sense of a lack of respect for the workers as 
human beings also makes clear for the first time the 
importance of creativity (or a lack thereof) in the workplace, 
as Sharma and Gupta struggle to find creativity and 

eaning in their own work. Additionally, the frequent 

ower cuts provide a physical example of partial, incomplete 
odernization in their society. 


303 
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@@ Sharma was silent. He shook his head. He looked sadly at 

Mr Borwankar. He said, ‘Borwankar sahib, why are you 
taking this tone with me? You ask me questions as though you 
have no faith in me. This is not a detective agency. Why must 
you interrogate me in this manner? All right, | was not in my 
department, but that was because | had work in other 
departments. Still, if it is your wish, | will not go to other 
departments even if | have work there. | will sit at my desk and 
work only at my desk. Yes, yes | will do that. The company does 
not want me to consult other departments. All right, | will not 
consult other departments. You will see, work will suffer, but 
why should | care when you do not? | have been in this company 
for twenty-five years, but no one cares. For twenty-five years 
the company has bled me, sucked me dry. What do you know? 
You have been here only two years. You know nothing. Twenty- 
five years ago | joined as a clerk. Today | am still a clerk. Why 
should | work?’ 


Related Characters: Sharma (speaker), Borwankar 


Related Themes: @) 


Page Number: 373-374 


Explanation and Analysis 


Sharma’s angry outburst following Borwankar’s questioning 
makes clear why he is so resentful of the company, having 
given it 25 years of his life and received nothing in return. 
Sharma is equally angered, of course, by the disrespectful 
attitude Borwankar has toward him, especially as 
Borwankar is his junior in age if not in rank. The 
modernizing upheaval of traditional social hierarchies has 
pulled the rug out from under this part of Sharma’s identity, 
a transition he is unable to come to grips with. In a more 
traditional society, Borwankar would have to show 
deference to Sharma as an elder, even as he would demand 
it at the same time as Sharma’s supervisor. Now, however, 
the company’s modernist drive to maximize efficiency (and 
profits) trumps all other social norms and niceties. Even 
though Sharma’s rant is full of genuine feeling, suggesting 
that he is truly hurt by the accusations, he mixes in a great 
number of blatant lies with his defense. Indeed, he knows 
that the accusations he is so offended by are true, even if 
the managers are guilty of other wrongs. This ambiguity 
continues to add complexity to Sharma’s character, as his 
self-defense begins to seem both noble and ridiculous at the 
same time. 
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e@e@ [he other workers listened, rapt. 


With his hand on his chest, Adesh said, ‘Madam, what you have 
said has hurt me here... right here’ He drew a shuddering 
breath. ‘You think we have no feelings, no hearts. You think that 
only officers have feelings. But madam, believe me, our hearts 
are more vulnerable than ours. We feel... we feel. Sharmaji, 
chalo: 


Related Characters: Adesh Singh (speaker), Sharma, 
Adesh’s Supervisor 


Related Themes: 
Related Symbols: (5) 


Page Number: 375 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the concluding part of his speech on the production floor, 
Adesh here retorts with force against his supervisor, who 
attempted to prevent him first from stepping away to speak 
with Sharma and then from going to get himself a glass of 
water. While the latter request was clearly a cover for the 
former, the supervisor’s denial is a grave miscalculation, 
provoking from Adesh the same complaints that Sharma 
and Gupta expressed earlier in the canteen. Due to his 
position in the union, however, Adesh is able to present 
these grievances with much more moral fury, stopping all 
work on the floor as the other employees watch him speak 
his piece. 


This emphasizes the degree to which Sharma and Gupta 
feel mistreated. More importantly, they're clearly 
expressing a widely held sentiment. This is most clearly 
symbolized by the cold water that the managers have in 
their offices, while the workers must go to the canteen, a 
physical emblem of the gap in understanding between the 
two groups. 
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e@ [hey ordered tea. Sharma lit a cigarette and smoked sadly. 


‘Sharmaji, said Adesh deliberately, ‘you had better mend your 
ways. | can’t help you out next time’ 


The tea arrived. 
‘What do you mean, mend my ways?’ asked Sharma sulkily. 
‘You know what | mean. You don’t seem to know your limits: 


‘Don't lecture me. You are the general secretary of the union. 
Your duty is to get me out of this, not give me speeches’ 


‘You keep quiet. If you want me to help you, hold your tongue’ 


Sharma simmered. Again, insults from someone so much 
younger. 


Related Characters: Sharma, Adesh Singh (speaker) 


Related Themes: © 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 376 


Explanation and Analysis 


Even when he depends on Adesh’s support in a critical 
moment, Sharma once again shows that he is unable to take 
criticism, at least from those he believes to be his juniors. 
This continues to emphasize his disconnect from the 
modern world and the disorienting consequences of the 
upheaval of traditional social structures. Whether the 
criticism is meant constructively or maliciously, Sharma 
cannot help himself from reacting defensively. The fact that 
he feels the same way about Adesh’s advice as he did about 
the advice given to him earlier by Mahesh now calls into 
question Sharma’s interpretation of that conflict, too; 
perhaps Mahesh was not being malicious at all. Sharma’s 
relationship to the union, too, reveals more about the 
degree of his disillusionment with his office. While it is clear 
that he feels no loyalty toward management, he does not 
seem to feel any toward his fellow workers, either. His 
demand for Mahesh’s help is rote and rigid and clearly not 
based on any mutual trust or sense of solidarity. Sharma’s 
lost, listless, and confused relationship with new, modern 
forms of social organization like the union is symbolized 
here once again by his cigarette. 


@@ Sharma sighed and sat. He passed his hand over his brow. 
‘It is so hot, he said. ‘How do you expect us to work in these 
power cuts, Miss Das?’ 


‘What to do, Sharmaji? That is how life is in Delhi. Would you 
like a glass of cold water?’ 


‘Certainly: He gulped down the water. ‘What advantages there 
are to being an officer! You have flasks of cold water in your 
room. We poor workers have to go to the canteen to drink 
water. And when we go there and someone sees that we are 
not at our workplace, we are accused of shirking work: He 
returned the glass. ‘Thank you, madam: 


‘You're welcome: 


Related Characters: Sharma, Miss Das (speaker) 


Related Themes: 


Related Symbols: (5) 


Page Number: 376 


Explanation and Analysis 


n this quotation, Miss Das not only gives Sharma some 
much-needed cold water but, even more importantly, 
provides him with the first genuine listener he has had in a 
long, long time. The symbol of the water is critical, 
representing both a personal overture and the possibility of 
mutual understanding between management and workers 
more broadly. Indeed, the function of the water Miss Das 
gives Sharma is the exact opposite of the water Adesh’s 
supervisor would not allow him to have, thus suggesting 
that the two groups are not necessarily fated to be in 
constant conflict. At the same time, the balance of 
power—and, quite literally, water—between the two 
remains deeply skewed, suggesting that there is a moral 
force to the workers’ claims that the managers do not 
possess. On the other hand, however, Sharma mixes into his 
observations on this topic obvious falsehoods; he has not 
been going to the canteen to take necessary water breaks, 
but to sit, drink tea, and smoke cigarettes. In fact, this is the 
first glass of water the reader has seen him drink all day. 
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e@ [hey say | do not work. They say people should not mix 

with me. |, who was one of the first people to join the 
company twenty-five years ago. If | did not work, why did the 
company give me a special award for excellent work twenty 
years ago? You look surprised. You do not know. Of course, they 
will not tell you. They know you are intelligent. They know you 
will ask, what has happened to this man? You wish to know 
madam, yes?’ 


Related Characters: Sharma (speaker), Miss Das 


Related Themes: @) 


Page Number: 378 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage, and the entirety of Sharma’s speech to Miss 
Das, finally clarifies his history at the company and how it 
made him the bitter, prickly man he is today. While Sharma 
previously referenced his 25 years of service on multiple 
occasions, the reader could interpret his backstory as 25 
years of shirking his duty as much as he possibly could, just 
as he has done the entire day of the story. Learning that 
Sharma once won an award for excellent work, however, 
necessitates a different interpretation of his behavior and 
prompts both the reader and Miss Das to ask how Sharma 
could become the negligent worker he is now. Sharma’s 
various complaints against management and his accusations 
of corruption suddenly become much more believable. 
Additionally, the reader can come to picture more easily the 
difficulties Sharma has had adapting to social change in his 
time at the company, where he feels trapped and 
unappreciated. 
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e@e@ With great dignity he sailed out of the room. A minute 

later he returned. ‘Madam; he said with a slight shrug, ‘| 
was wondering, you wouldn't be interested in reading some of 
my poetry would you?’ 


‘I would very much like to’ 


Sharma smiled. He nodded. ‘I will get them tomorrow. Madam, | 
wrote these poems many, many years ago. Since then | have 
written nothing, nothing at all. Still... they are very 
philosophical, very deep, very complex. Tomorrow, at 9 a.m. | 
will share them with you. 


She replied, ‘In the lunch break? 


He frowned. ‘There will be another power cut in the afternoon. 
How can | read my poetry to you, drenched in sweat?’ He 
considered. 


She smiled. 


He capitulated. ‘If you insist, then, the lunch break’ 


Related Characters: Sharma, Miss Das (speaker) 


Related Themes: 
Page Number: 382 


Explanation and Analysis 


After finally feeling heard for the first time in quite a while, 
Sharma is able to reach a part of himself that his bitterness 
and defensiveness had previously closed off: namely, his 
creative side, the part of him that used to write poetry. That 
Sharma would be willing to make himself vulnerable to Miss 
Das like that, showing her his art, shows how much he has 
come to trust her through her listening alone. This suggests 
that the two of them have meaningfully overcome or at least 
started to bridge the divide between workers and managers 
that used to seem so impassable, perhaps offering an 
optimistic prediction for the fate of the company more 
broadly. At the same time, Sharma is reluctant to entirely 
part from his old ways, attempting to agree to bring his 
poems to Miss Das during office hours. His acceptance of 
her demand to read them only during the lunch break, 
however, shows that Sharma may truly be ready to change. 


@@ Sharma sat on his desk. He took the paan out of his pocket 

and carefully removed its wrapping. He put it in his mouth. 
Chewing, he opened his drawer and took out a sheet of paper. 
Lovingly, he placed it on his desk, licked his pencil and began a 
new poem. 


Related Characters: Sharma 
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as much to Gupta and Rahul, much to their surprise. It turns 
Saee [Gas out, however, that that is not the case, as he sits and begins 

. to write poetry for the first time in years. This curious, 
Fage Number 23 contradictory ending to the story shows that Sharma has 
Explanation and Analysis overcome the dulling of his creativity by his years at the 
company but that he has not yet necessarily found a way to 
truly synthesize his creativity with the labor required of 
him. Nevertheless, something significant has happened, as 
beginning to write is the only thing Sharma has done 
“Lovingly” all day, showing that, at the very least, he has 
finally found a way to experience joy again. 


As the conclusion of his conversation with Miss Das would 
indicate, Sharma exits the story on an ambiguous note, 
seeming both ready to change his ways and still committed 
to at least some of his old habits, such as chewing paan. 
Going to his desk for the very first time that day, Sharma 
seemed to be doing the unthinkable: work. Indeed, he said 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


SHARMAJI 


Sharma, a worker in the purchase department, is late for work. 
As he signs his name in the attendance register, Mahesh, a 
personnel department clerk, expresses his disapproval. This is 
the 14th time Sharma has been late this month. Sharma 
responds angrily, questioning Mahesh’s authority to comment 
on his lateness (both as his colleague and someone 25 years 
younger than him). Sharma tells Mahesh to keep quiet. As 
Sharma raises his voice criticizing Mahesh, a small crowd grows 
around them in the personnel department. 


Gupta, a clerk in the accounts department and a friend of 
Sharma, joins in and starts to make fun of Mahesh too. The 
crowd is laughing when, suddenly, Miss Das, a personnel officer 
(and part of company management, walks into the room. When 
she asks them what is going on, Sharma tells her that he is 
simply trying to sign the attendance register, and Gupta sneaks 
out of the room. Miss Das questions why Sharma is signing in 
A5 minutes late, and he tells her that his daughter is sick. She 
retorts by asking if his daughter has been sick 14 times this 
month, and Sharma tells her that all three of his daughters have 
been sick this month, one after the other, before walking out of 
the room. 


nthe hallway, Sharma meets Gupta, who is smoking a 
cigarette. Sharma asks Gupta why he left him alone with Miss 
Das, and Gupta replies that he is already in trouble with her, 
offering Sharma one of his cigarettes. As they smoke, they 
discuss Gupta’s plans to get married; his parents have 
consulted an astrologer who told them it is urgent, as after the 
coming December there will be two inauspicious years for 
marriage. Unfortunately, Gupta and his family do not have 
much money and also need to pay for a dowry for his sister, 
who is getting married next month. Sharma reassures Gupta he 
will find a suitable bride, and they head to the canteen for some 
chai. 
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This opening scene sets the story in an office, beginning in the 
personnel department, where workers sign in at the start of the day. 
Sharma's consistent lateness is also made clear; it is the first 
characteristic of his about which the reader learns. This shows that 
Sharma’s relationship to his employer is not a positive one, hinting 
at his deep disillusion with his work. Sharma's angry reaction to 
Mahesh’s criticism suggests the significance his traditional views 
about deference to elders (or, at least, deference to him) will play, 


too. 
© 


Sharma and Gupta’s mockery of Mahesh—and the willingness of 
other workers to join in—suggests that the workers are somewhat 
creative and clever despite their apparent laziness, even if this is a 
rather mean-spirited expression of such creativity and wit. 
Presented with an opportunity to express themselves, something 
their work does not permit, the workers quickly seize the chance. 
Miss Das also enters the story, hinting at the importance of gender 
roles within the tension between tradition and modernity. Sharma 
also displays his willingness to lie, or at least exaggerate, for the first 
time. 


©0000 


The first of Sharma and Gupta’s many smoke breaks introduces the 
symbol of the cigarette, a charged but somewhat ambiguous 
expression of modernity. This is contrasted by the highly traditional 
attitude Gupta and his family are taking in his search for a bride—an 
attitude that Sharma encourages. 
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Inthe canteen, Sharma and Gupta complain about the quality 
of the tea and what they see as generally poor treatment of the 
workers by their company and its managers. While they both 
express their frustration at the company’s drive for profit 
above all else, they feel trapped in their positions, concluding 
their thoughts by saying, “This is life” They smoke more 
cigarettes and discuss Sharma’s family; his wife is about to 
have a fourth daughter. Gupta expresses concern about the 
financial difficulties this will pose, but Sharma is unfazed. On 
the one hand, he loves his wife and daughters, and on the other 
he feels resigned to his fate in this regard too. 


As Sharma and Gupta continue to drink tea and smoke, Gupta 
asks if Sharma has heard the latest office gossip: that Miss Das 
also smokes cigarettes, which Gupta suggests is a highly 
unusual activity for awoman. Moreover, she has a boyfriend. 
Sharma doubts the veracity of Gupta stories; the source, 
another clerk named Rahul, talks too much, gossiping rather 
than working. Sharma says he will find out the truth for himself. 
Gupta is about to leave for his work, but Sharma convinces him 
to stay for more tea. He reasons that, as it is only an hour until 
lunchtime, there is no point in working until after they eat. 


Gupta is worried, as his manager has been after him lately, but 
Sharma dismisses the managers’ threats and other employees’ 
attempts to appease them as maska. They drink a third round 
of tea, and the power goes off. Frequent power cuts provide 
another justification, to Sharma, for avoiding their work. Miss 
Das passes through the canteen, spotting both of them, but she 
does not stop to say anything. Gupta becomes more nervous, 
but Sharma points out that their union will protect them from 
retaliation. This isn’t enough to convince Gupta, who leaves for 
his office. 


Sharma sits and considers his situation. From his point of view, 
the fear Gupta and the other workers have of management is 
exactly the problem. He flips through a newspaper, thinking 
that, just like at working, nothing in the news seems to ever 
change. Harish, a peon from Sharma’s department, comes to 
tell him that his manager, Borwankar, wants to see him in his 
office. Sharma says he will come by after lunch, ignoring 
Harish’s warnings about Borwankar’s temper and dismissing 
him. 
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Sharma and Gupta’s expressions of discontent with the company 
highlight a real sense of mistreatment on the part of the workers 
while also striking an ironic note, as they complain about company 
food while shirking their work. The attitude they both share 
indicates both how deep-rooted the conflict between workers and 
management is at the company and the lack of opportunities for a 
productive resolution. This can also be understood as expressing 
disillusionment with society more broadly. At the same time, 
Sharma’s surprisingly nontraditional views on gender roles are 
revealed, suggesting that he is not as firm of a traditionalist as he 
may appear. 


© © 


Sharma's unexpectedly progressive views on women are further 
hinted at as Gupta relates the latest gossip about Miss Das. 
Dismissing these rumors and resolving to find out for himself, 
Sharma demonstrates a respect for both Miss Das and her private 
life that strikes the reader as surprising, given his resentment of 
management more broadly. While Sharma does not condone her 
hypothetical behavior, he finds Rahul’s gossiping a more 
objectionable offense and clearly feels positively toward 
her—positively enough, that is, to give her the benefit of the doubt. 


© 


The hold that fear of punishment has over Gupta, and other 
workers who are less willful than Sharma, is introduced, showing 
how the company has to incentivize its workers through coercion 
rather than any positive attitude toward their labor. Sharma also 
hints at the degree of corruption in the office for the first time, 
suggesting that perhaps he is on the outs with the company not just 
because he is lazy but because of his refusal to participate in office 
politics. The frequent power cuts also place the story in a broader 
social context of economic difficulties. Sharma also references the 
union for the first time, foreshadowing the role it will play later on. 


Sharma's sense of malaise isn’t limited to the workplace—rather, it’s 
an expression of discontent with the world at large. His desire for 
change forms a curious contrast with his firm belief in traditions of 
seniority and deference, as he angrily reacts to a peon like Harish 
giving him orders, even if Harish is just passing them on. The reader 
can intuit from Sharma’s worldview that he takes great pride in 
confronting management head-on and is perhaps unable to stop 
himself. 


If 
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Sharma is still sitting in the same place when Gupta returns for 
lunch. Sharma explains that he doesn’t have any lunch of his 
own, as his wife and daughters left last week to visit his 
mother-in-law for a month. Gupta offers him half of his lunch 
and promises to ask his mother to pack him an extra lunch for 
Sharma for the next month. Sharma tells Gupta that he is a 
“true friend.’ After splitting Gupta’s lunch, they go next door to 
a food stand for more to eat, leaving them full and drowsy in 
the summer heat, and they complain about the lack of a break 
room where they could rest in their workplace. 


Finally on their way back to the office, Sharma insists they stop 
once again for more paan. When they return, the power is still 
out, and Sharma complains at length about having to take the 
stairs instead of the elevator, which he sees as more evidence 
of the workers’ mistreatment by management. His difficulties 
are mocked by Mohan, another peon, which Sharma takes as 
more proof of rampant disrespect toward him in the company. 
Sharma is preparing to go to the canteen again for more tea, 
which he claims is the only way to address his post-lunch 
exhaustion, when he is stopped by Borwankar, who asks him to 
come to his office immediately. 


Borwankar angrily questions Sharma about why he didn’t come 
to his office earlier and is unsatisfied by Sharma’s excuse that it 
was lunchtime. Sharma once again explains that his daughters 
are sick and his wife isn’t home to pack lunch for him, leaving 
him hungry and weak and possibly sick himself. Borwankar is 
unsympathetic and asks where Sharma was all morning. 
Sharma replies that he “must have gone down to the personnel 
department or the accounts department for some work,” but he 
cannot specify what that work was. 


Sharma becomes indignant and begins to attack Borwankar for 
his questioning, reversing the situation. He questions 
Borwankar’s right to speak to him in such a suspicious, hostile 
manner, and claims that Borwankar’s demands are actually 
preventing him from working effectively. Sharma also 
emphasizes the 25 years he has spent working at the company, 
expressing his frustration with the lack of appreciation he 
receives for the years he has put in. He becomes increasingly 
angry, asking why he should work at all when the company has 
“bled [him], sucked [him] dry” 
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Sharma and Gupta’s reliance on their wife and mother, respectively, 
to make lunch for them once again highlights the persistence of 
patriarchal traditions, even in their modernizing society. On another 
note, the complaints Sharma and Gupta share about their 
workplace, even if they are somewhat ridiculous in nature, continue 
to make clear how deeply disillusioned they are with the company. 


© © 


Sharma’s dependence on paan emphasizes the persistence of 
traditional habits and their coexistence with more modern kinds of 
consumption, such as smoking. While the lack of a room to nap in 
may not seem like the most legitimate grievance, the lack of power 
is a serious problem in the office, one that lends credibility to 
Sharma's frustration with the company. Mohan’s mockery strikes a 
nerve with Sharma, as he is once again disrespected despite his 
seniority. This forms an ironic, illustrative contrast by the lack of 
respect in Sharma’s attitude to Borwankar, who is his direct 
supervisor. 


© © 


Sharma once again spends an enormous amount of mental energy 
lying and creatively deflecting to avoid facing the consequences of 
shirking his work. This further supports the growing sense that 
Sharma is a tremendously sharp and capable individual and is 
avoiding his work not because he is unable to do it but for other 
reasons more closely related to his sense of resentment and 
insecurity. 


Sharma's reversal of Borwankar’s attack proves what was hinted at 
earlier: that his attitude in the workplace is a reaction to perceived 
wrong he has been done, not an unthinking, total laziness. Sharma 
very elaborately takes apart Borwankar’s arguments and throws 
them back at him regardless of their merit, once again 
demonstrating his talent for both bluffing and wordplay. He also 
explicitly references for the first time just how long he has been at 
the company, without reward or recognition for his service, making 
clear the reason he is so resentful, as least in part. 
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Borwankar is unfazed, telling Sharma that he still hasn't 
answered his question and accusing him of avoiding his desk 
and loitering in the canteen not only on this particular day but 
on aregular basis. Sharma becomes resigned once more, asking 
Borwankar what the point of addressing his questions is, when 
nothing he does will satisfy him. Sharma accuses the personnel 
department of having nothing to do but target people like him 
for being late to work. As Miss Das enters, Borwankar gives 
Sharma a charge-sheet—an official reprimand accusing him of 
being late to work and absent from his desk. Faced with 
accepting or denying the charges, Sharma storms out to speak 
to arepresentative of the workers’ union. 


Sharma goes to speak with Adesh Singh, the general secretary 
of the union. When Adesh asks to be excused, his supervisor 
refuses his request, as union activities are not permitted during 
office hours. Adesh asks instead to leave for a drink of water 
and is told by his supervisor that he is not thirsty. Adesh is 
incensed, implying discrimination on the part of his supervisor 
against him because of his affiliation with the union. He gives a 
rousing speech in front of the other workers until his 
supervisor agrees to let him leave. 


Adesh and Sharma leave to discuss Sharma’s situation. Adesh 
asks Sharma if the charges are true, to which Sharma asks if 
that matters, asking rhetorically, “What truth is there in this 
world?” Adesh tells Sharma to accept the charge-sheet but 
deny the charges themselves, as no worker will sign off as a 
witness to Sharma's lateness and absenteeism. Sharma replies 
that Borwankar, Miss Das, and other managers will 
corroborate the charges. Adesh then says to accept the 
charges, as Sharma will likely be let off with a warning. Sharma 
is unconvinced and asks Adesh to come with him to speak to 
Borwankar. First they have tea and cigarettes together, and as 
they drink and smoke, Adesh tells Sharma to “mend his ways.’ 
Sharma is insulted by advice from someone much younger than 
him and rebuffs Adesh, but Adesh tells him to keep quiet if he 
wants his support. 
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When it becomes clear his words will have no effect on Borwankar, 
Sharma quickly loses his energy, demonstrating how powerless he 
feels in the workplace. Sharma continues to throw accusations 
around, but they have little effect on Borwankar, as he can see. 
While Sharma can tolerate Borwankar’s anger, as he already feels 
that he is unfairly maligned in the office, the official charge-sheet 
pushes him over the edge. According to Sharma, the company itself 
is responsible for a number of wrongs, so he’s particularly enraged 
by the idea of the company formally accusing him of wrongdoing. As 
a result, Sharma would rather escalate the situation by involving the 
union than accept responsibility for what he has done. 


Contrary to the prior worker-manager disagreement, Adesh’s 
conflict with his supervisor suggests that there is some truth to 
what Sharma has been saying: that management's disciplining of 
the workers is arbitrary and unfair, and that discussions between 
them are not carried out in good faith. This is most powerfully 
symbolized by the cold water Adesh asks to go drink, which comes 
to represent the lack of understanding between the two groups. 


Adesh’s willingness to help Sharma regardless of his guilt 
emphasizes that the division between workers and management 
has reached such a degree that both sides view the conflict as a 
zero-sum game. While Adesh is sure that Sharma will be let off with 
a warning, Sharma’s concern shows that he is not as confident as 
his fiery rants make him seem. Sharma depends on Adesh’s help, but 
he is still resentful that Adesh does not respect him as an elder; as 
Adesh reminds him, however, those traditional social rules no longer 
apply. Adesh is the only one with the power to help Sharma now, 
and modern ideas of power override traditional ideas of respect in 
these circumstances. 
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Adesh and Sharma go to speak with Borwankar and Miss Das. 
Borwankar questions why Adesh is there, and Adesh implies 
that management is making false accusations against Sharma. 
Adesh reads the charge-sheet and disputes its truthfulness, 
claiming that he saw Sharma at his desk all morning. When 
Borwankar questions this, Adesh threatens to get any number 
of other workers as witnesses to support his claim. At Adesh’s 
suggestion, Sharma signs the charge-sheet and leaves. Adesh 
advises the managers to change their attitude toward the 
workers, claiming that they have “broken” and “betrayed” 
Sharma. Adesh points out that Sharma’s family is away, 
inadvertently undermining Sharma’s story of his daughters’ 
illness, but he quickly covers this up. He convinces them to let 
Sharma off with a warning in exchange for a written apology. 
Miss Das asks him to tell Sharma to come speak with her 
personally. 


Sharma goes to speak with Miss Das, who offers him a glass of 
cold water. The power is still out, and Sharma is sweating from 
the heat. Sharma points out that, as a manager, Miss Das has 
cold water in her office, while the workers must go to the 
canteen. Miss Das then asks Sharma if he is all right—she has 
noticed that lately he has seemed depressed. While Sharma 
points out the charge-sheet against him as an obvious reason, 
she explains that she has his general well-being in mind. Sharma 
then launches into an extended diatribe explaining his 
depression and lack of hope for the future. He points out that 
she is still young and encourages her to live her life, positioning 
her as an innocent figure and potential ally of his in the office, 
which is otherwise full of corrupt and mean-spirited individuals 
out to get him. 


Continuing his monologue, pausing only to ask for more water, 
Sharma explains the source of his resentment. He has been at 
the company longer than nearly anyone else and once received 
an award for excellent work, but he has since been continually 
passed over for promotions. He warns Miss Das to watch out 
for Mahesh in particular and tells her not to be too trusting. He 
also reveals sordid histories of corruption, accusing some 
managers of currying favors and even of sexually abusing some 
of the women in the office. Miss Das is shocked and asks him to 
name names so she can put a stop to this behavior. Sharma 
refuses, saying that it is no longer necessary, as Miss Das’s 
presence has discouraged the offenders from continuing their 
acts. He then attempts to end the conversation, telling her, “All 
is well, now that you are here.” 
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In Adesh's defense of Sharma, he mixes his passionate belief that 
Sharma is truly being mistreated with blatant lies, claiming he saw 
Sharma at his desk that morning. This shows the extreme degree of 
disillusionment the workers feel with the company, as they do not 
believe they can negotiate openly and truthfully. Adesh also flips the 
accusations on their head, placing the blame on management for 
Sharma's attitude, which he claims is a product of the hostile 
atmosphere workers encounter on a regular basis. He succeeds in 
getting Sharma off with a warning, but it is left unclear if this is 
because of his speech or simply because of the power he holds as 
general secretary of the union. 


Miss Das’s request to speak with Sharma is an invitation to talk 
rather than another interrogation—and this, in turn, is the first 
genuine overture a manager has made to actually engage in a 
dialogue with him. The reader can see the significance of this move 
toward mutual understanding in the symbol of the cold water, 
which is suddenly available to Sharma. In actually asking Sharma 
how he feels, Miss Das gives him the first opportunity he has had to 
be heard in a long time, transcending both workplace and social 
divisions. Sharma now directly admits how depressed he feels, 
proving that there is a deeper reason for his avoidance of work than 
simple laziness. 


As Sharma continues, the reader learns that he did not always find 
his work so creatively unfulfilling. In fact, his reward for excellent 
service suggests the opposite. That Sharma used to be a hard 
worker indicates there must have been some kind of change, either 
in Sharma's personal life or in the office; the abuses he lists indicate 
that the latter is more likely. Sharma’s curious views on gender roles 
reemerge here too, as he furiously denounces the past treatment of 
women in the office and praises Miss Das for her leadership, striking 
a strange contrast with his more traditional views. 
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Miss Das, however, will not give up the subject of Sharma's 
depression and the poor performance at work it causes. 
Sharma enigmatically responds by quoting a poem, seemingly 
gesturing toward the lack of meaning in his life. He asks Miss 
Das for water once more, and she asks him to commit to 
coming to work on time in the future. Sharma then asks if he 
can make a request as well, to which Miss Das agrees. He asks 
her to tell Borwankar that he once received an award, and that 
his promotion is long overdue. Sharma then offers Miss Das 
discounted cosmetic products, which he has access to through 
the purchase department. She refuses his offer, however, and 
he tells her she is right to do so. He then gives her the signed 
charge-sheet and his apology before getting up to leave, 
refusing her offer of more water. 


Before Sharma departs, however, he asks if he can ask Miss 
Das a personal question. He urges her to get married, and 
wonders if she is engaged yet. To Sharma’s surprise, Miss Das 
says she has already been married for two months and has 
chosen to keep her maiden name. Sharma is confused by her 
“very modern” lack of fanfare regarding her wedding, but he 
accepts that “things are changing” and congratulates her. He 
leaves but then quickly returns, offering to show her his own 
poems, which he wrote years ago. She insists on reading them 
during their lunch break instead of during work, which Sharma 
reluctantly accepts. 


It is already five o'clock (half an hour before closing) as Sharma 
leaves Miss Das’s office, suddenly reliving memories of past 
loves. He meets Gupta, who invites him to the canteen now 
that his boss has left, but Sharma responds that he has some 
work to do. Gupta is dumbfounded, and before he can respond, 
Sharma also tells him that Miss Das does not have a boyfriend 
and is already married, and that he should not believe the 
rumors spread about her in the office. 


Sharma then finally walks into his office for the first time that 
day, surprising his fellow clerks. Rahul asks him where he has 
been all day, to which Sharma responds that there were many 
things to do, and many more that are yet to be done. Sharma 
then sits down at his desk and starts to chew on another piece 
of paan. Instead of typing, however, he takes out a pencil and a 
sheet of paper and starts to work on anew poem. 
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Sharma's reciting of the poem demonstrates his latent creativity, 
which has been blocked by his time at the company. With Miss Das 
willing to listen to him, however, something seems to open up inside 
him, suggesting that a positive, creatively fulfilling relationship to his 
work is still possible. Sharma’s request that she speak with 
Borwankar also suggests that he does feel a sense of loyalty to the 
company, even if he also feels bitter and resentful about his 
treatment throughout his career. Despite this shift in Sharma’s 
outlook, he doesn’t entirely quit his old tricks, hinting at bribery to 
Miss Das. 


Learning the truth about Miss Das’s romantic life, Sharma responds 
with deference and acceptance, perhaps surprisingly. This does not 
contradict his views on gender roles, however, even though this 
openness of his may not quite fit with his firm belief in deference to 
seniority. Sharma's contradictory mix of traditionalist and 
modernist positions most explicitly personifies the ambiguous 
nature of change, as he himself alludes to. In offering to show Miss 
Das his poems, Sharma seems to make good on the promise of a 
new relationship between his labor and his creativity, now that he 
has finally found someone who recognizes the latter quality in him. 
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Sharma's powerful nostalgic visions make clear that the creativity 
his years at the company have suppressed is very much alive and 
reawakened. This radical change in his mood prompts an equally 
radical change in his behavior, as he declines Gupta’s invitation and 
heads to his desk instead. Sharma also reaffirms his progressive 
views on gender roles, telling Gupta the truth about Miss Das and 
reaffirming his distaste for the rumors spread about her. 
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His creativity reignited, Sharma is finally willing and able to return 
to his desk. While this suggests that a new symbiotic relationship 
between his labor and his creativity has been made possible, the 
fact that he sits down and begins to write a poem, not to work, adds 
an ironic twist. Perhaps things will be different for Sharma, but he 
has still successfully avoided doing any work whatsoever all day. 
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